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THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION. 

The "able editor" is the real king in our day and genera- 
tion. Carlyle made this observation in his poetic and picturesque 
history of the French Revolution, and if it was true then, how 
much more profoundly and vitally true it is today ! Sociologists 
have not failed to recognize the tremendous influence and impor- 
tance of the newspaper as an organ of public opinion, and some of 
them have gone farther and adverted to the press as the director 
and molder of such opinion. In spite of certain superficial 
inductions, the power of the press has never been so great, so 
decisive, so irresistible as it is now. Hide-bound and bigoted 
partisan newspapers have doubtless suffered considerably during 
the past decade, owing to the growth of political independence 
and the decadence of old-fashioned partisanship, which was based 
on tradition and habit, rather than on personal conviction and 
critical thought. But even the intolerant and dogmatic party 
organ is by no means moribund, while the press as a whole has 
certainly rather gained than lost authority and influence. The 
newspapers make and mar political fortunes. They " create " 
great men out of next to nothing and destroy the reputations of 
men truly fit for leadership. They decide questions of war and 
peace. They carry elections. They overawe and coerce poli- 
ticians, rulers, and courts. When they are virtually unanimous 
nothing can withstand them. 

So relatively new and so formidable a sociological factor 
deserves to be carefully studied. Many problems, ethical, politi- 
cal, and social, are presented by the newspaper phenomenon, 
and a few of them are to be touched upon in this paper. It is 
necessary to begin with some familiar and obvious propositions. 

The primary and essential function of a newspaper is, of 
course, the publication of a tolerably complete record of the 
world's activities, sensations, and happenings. If it is useful to 
know " how the other half lives," it is evidently of far higher 
utility to know how humanity outside of one's own country lives 
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and behaves. Knowledge is a liberalizing and civilizing agency. 
Prejudice, international hatreds and dislikes, are chiefly the result 
of ignorance, provincialism, and narrowness. What travel and 
actual intercourse do for the few, newspapers do for the many. 
To be interested in the politics, economics, and miscellaneous 
affairs of other peoples, to follow their struggles and study their 
intellectual and moral traits as manifested in daily conduct, is to 
become gradually and unconsciously cosmopolitan, broad, human. 
If one touch of nature makes the world kin, what must be the 
effect of the daily interchange of sentiments made possible by 
the press, the sharing by the nations in one another's joys and 
sorrows ! Thanks to the press, the civilized world has become 
"small" and organic. Nations feel themselves under a moral 
coercion, and a "decent regard for the opinion of mankind" 
prevents much wrong and injustice, and induces anxious reflec- 
tion and deliberation, even in apparently irresponsible rulers. 
The light that beats upon thrones, cabinets, parliaments, and 
other institutions is fierce, indeed, in these days of publicity. 
The Dreyfus trial, without a parallel in history so far as the 
keen concern of civilization in the proceedings and outcome was 
concerned, was a striking illustration of the effect of the modern 
newspaper with its marvelous facilities for gathering and speedily 
speading the news. 

From the standpoint of "news" — that is, publicity and 
knowledge of what is going on — the sociologist would be justi- 
fied in hailing the modern press as a wonderful moral factor, 
were it not for that curse and pestilential nuisance, the "yellow" 
variety of newspapers. It would be a serious error to suppose 
that there is a wide gulf, or at least a bold, black line, between 
the sensational and irresponsible paper and the careful and trust- 
worthy one. The honest, fair, and truthful papers in the United 
States, for example, could easily be counted on the fingers of 
one man's hands. The question of " yellowness " is one of degree. 
Some papers are utterly reckless of principle, honor, and reason ; 
others confine their yellow tendencies to particular spheres and 
subjects. Some lie constantly ; others lie only at election time. 
Some manufacture news ; others distort and misrepresent, and are 
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content with preventing their readers from seeing things exactly 
as they are. Some lie for revenue, others for party advantage 
and the success of the cause in which they believe. The paper 
that desires and secures accurate reports, that sets down nothing 
in malice, that suppresses nothing which is unfavorable to its 
side, and honestly publishes everything which is creditable to 
the other side, is notoriously the rare exception. Yet the business 
of a newspaper is to tell the news — fairly, impartially, intelli- 
gently, and accurately — not to "make" news, nor to color and 
falsify it. 

It is evident that when mendacity, sensationalism, and reck- 
lessness reach a certain degree, the advantages of publicity and 
the dissemination of facts and information are overbalanced by the 
mischiefs and demoralizing effects produced. When we speak 
of the broadening and liberalizing influences of the press, we 
imply that truth is its watchword and inspiration. A venomous 
and hate-inspired press breeds internecine and international ani- 
mosities, friction, fanatical hostility, and even war. In France 
a powerful section of the press is so vile, brutal, shameless, and 
inhuman that Mr. Bodley, in his admirable study of that coun- 
try, congratulates Frenchmen upon the fact that multitudes of 
peasants and laborers never read the newspapers. Mr. Bodley 
is right, and we know what a blessing it would be if certain 
American newspapers, having hundreds of thousands of readers, 
found themselves deprived of their constituents. It would be 
rash to say of any country that it would be better off morally 
and intellectually without newspapers, but one can certainly 
conceive such a situation. 

The evil is greatly aggravated by the established and fixed 
habit of commenting upon the news. The average paper has an 
editorial policy, and this policy, indirectly applied and manifested 
in "editing" the news, is directly expressed in the interpretation 
and criticism of the recorded facts and incidents. To what extent 
the editorial habit has grown is a matter of general knowledge. 
The editorial "we" covers sins, absurdities, and follies without 
number. Nothing is more ludicrous and preposterous than the 
omniscience and dogmatism of the editor of a familiar type. 
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Does the editor or his subordinate staff ever hesitate to attack, 
judge, and correct anybody ? Is there a question in science, 
religion, ethics, economies, politics, that the editor cannot dis- 
cuss at an hour's notice? Authority is something totally 
unknown to the newspaper. The editorial "we" is above all. 
The editor is glad to have the support of authority, but he is not 
daunted or disturbed at finding recognized authority against his 
position. The mature opinions of scholars and experts he treats 
with a flippancy and contempt which the slightest degree of 
responsibility would render impossible. But the editor is irre- 
sponsible. The judicious and competent few may laugh at his 
ignorance and presumption, but the cheap applause of the many 
who mistake smartness for wit and loud assertion for knowledge 
affords abundant compensation. Controversy with an editor is 
a blunder. He always has the last word, and his space is 
unlimited. He is an adept at dust-throwing, question-begging, 
and confusing the issue. In private life he may be intellectually 
and morally insignificant, but his readers are imposed upon by 
the air of infallibility with which he treats all things, and the 
assurance with which he assails those who have the audacity to 
disagree with him. The average newspaper reader easily yields 
to iteration and bombast. He believes that which is said daily 
in print by the august and mysterious power behind the editorial 
"we." His sentiments and notions are formed for him by that 
power, and he is not even conscious of the fact. 

If editors were well-informed, competent, and conscientious, 
what a magnificent opportunity theirs would be ! What are all 
the schools and educational systems of the world beside the 
daily newspaper — the recorder and critic of every important act 
and utterance of civilized humanity ? The newspaper over- 
shadows every other educational agency. The lecture-room, the 
pulpit, the public meeting, the pamphlet, the book, what is their 
influence as compared with that of the daily press ? If the editors 
always knew what righteousness and justice demanded, and were 
always ready to act upon this knowledge, our rate of progress 
toward a reign of equity and reason would be amazing. But 
when we remember that editorial comments and arguments are 
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so generally and so often either ignorant or dishonest, we shud- 
der at the amount of harm and wrong, cruelty and wickedness, 
we owe to this teaching. 

It has been suggested — by Lord Rosebery, the ex-premier 
of Great Britain, among others — that daily papers would be 
greatly improved by the abolition of the editorial page. Why 
should not interpretation, criticism, and comment be left to the 
weeklies and monthlies, whose editors and contributors have the 
leisure and opportunity to inform themselves upon the topics 
they are called upon to discuss ? Superficial and hasty comment, 
even when well-intended, is worthless, and this would seem to 
point to a division of labor between the daily and the weekly 
press. Why not reserve comment for the latter, while giving to 
the former a monopoly of the news ? 

The suggestion is hardly a practical one. In the first place, 
the editors of the daily papers will never surrender so substantial 
a part of their power and sovereignty. Their interest is not 
identical with that of society at large. Their liability to error 
does not occasion them much anxiety. In the second place, 
they do not admit that weekly papers, as a rule, exhibit greater 
firmness and wisdom in their handling of grave, difficult, or com- 
plex questions. In the third place, the public is impatient and 
wants the comment served with the news — fresh, hot, and piquant. 
The average man is not a stickler for precision and impartiality, 
and in these days of rapid and intense activity he will not wait 
several days, and often a week, for comment upon news in which 
he is interested. 

The notion of divorcing news from comment is unsound for 
another reason, already implied. It is an error to suppose that 
the elimination of the editorial page would remove temptation 
and conduce to greater responsibility and fairness. The editor 
who tries to make the worse appear the better reason in his 
interpretations, who deliberately misleads his readers, will not be 
disarmed by the disappearance of comment. He will achieve 
his object in another and easy way — by "editing" the news, by 
suppression, exaggeration, emphasis, depreciation, and the 
thousand and one tricks known to the trade. We know how 
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partisan papers report the speeches of political opponents, and 
what ideas readers are permitted to obtain regarding movements 
and affairs which the editor antagonizes for one reason or 
another. It is well to recognize, then, that the editorial page is 
a fixture, and the problem is how to convert it into a salutary 
and socially beneficial factor. 

There has been some talk of the need or desirability of a 
"Christian daily" newspaper. That is futile. The real need is 
a moral, high-minded, clean, and honest newspaper press — a press 
that will not prostitute truth to selfish interest. There are news- 
papers which approximate this ideal, but they are few and far 
between. How is their number to be increased ? 

The objection to party organs or representatives of particular 
schools is superficial. Parties and schools of thought are inevi- 
table, and there is no valid reason why they should not have 
their organs. Honest partisanship is one thing; unprincipled 
and bigoted and narrow-minded partisanship is quite a different 
thing. The independence that means absence of conviction is 
neither morally nor intellectually respectable. The independ- 
ence which society has a right to ask is that independence which 
places truth above partisanship and does not hesitate to censure 
friends or to recognize merit in adversaries. "My party right 
or wrong," "My school right or wrong," are vicious watch- 
words. Parties are means to certain practical ends ; schools are 
means to theoretical ends. Each of us is entitled to present the 
faith that is in him, and if he establishes an organ for the pur- 
pose of promulgating and defending his beliefs, he not only 
acts rightly, but really renders a service to humanity. Out of 
conflict and controversy, provided fair play is observed, the truth 
emerges. In free and earnest discussion theories are tested, and 
the foundations of accepted beliefs subjected to a rigorous exami- 
nation. The fittest survive, and the result benefits all. 

Were all newspapers merely organs of various parties and 
organizations, nothing more would be required of them than 
the avoidance of dishonorable methods of warfare. But news- 
papers are also enterprises of a commercial character. The pri- 
mary object of the proprietor (and therefore of the editor) is to 
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make the largest possible profits. It is safe to say that nearly 
all the evils connected with the press flow not so much from 
their partisan nature as from their commercial aspect. The 
average newspaper is not started in order that particular princi- 
ples may be properly and systematically advocated, but in order 
that profits may be made by advocating particular principles. 
The proprietor who goes into the business of newspaper publish- 
ing to make money must do what all men of business do — 
please the public and give it what it demands. Since there are 
many publics, there are consequently many species of newspapers. 
The existence and prosperity of sensational and reckless news- 
papers indicate the existence of an audience or constituency 
which revels in sensations and likes vulgur and nasty stuff. 
Between such newspapers and their constituencies there is a con- 
stant process of action and reaction. The newspaper degrades 
and corrupts taste far from refined at the outset, while this con- 
tinuous descent necessitates the continuous lowering of the 
standard. There is a downward education as well as an upward 
education. Habituate readers to scandal, filth, and vulgarity, 
and clean journalism will seem insipid and flat to them. Indulge 
in vituperation, violence, and slander, and moderation and 
sobriety will be construed as weakness and lack of virility. 

Now, it would be idle and thoughtless to ask publishers to 
apply philanthropic principles to newspapers. Business enter- 
prises they must remain, and financial success must be the main 
consideration. But does financial success justify everything? 
Even in ordinary business this will not be seriously contended 
for. In every business there are things which honest people will 
not allow themselves, limits which they will not overstep. Reve- 
nue may be temporarily swelled by fraud, adulteration, and 
humbug, but the reputable merchant or manufacturer will con- 
sider no source of profit that is not legitimate. Similarly the 
reputable publisher of a newspaper, if he have principles and a 
high conception of the function of journalism, will sacrifice cer- 
tain increments of revenue to the requirements of morality and 
truth. In other words, a certain standard must be adopted first, 
and circulation must depend on the size of the constituency that 
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is ready to follow that standard. Artists, dramatists, musicians 
adhere to a standard and would scorn a proposal involving the 
prostitution of their artistic ideals. The social influence of art 
— Count Tolstoi to the contrary notwithstanding — is infinitesi- 
mal as compared with that of the daily press. The greater the 
power and opportunity, the more solemn and grave the respon- 
sibility. 

Legislation can do nothing to improve the quality of the 
daily press. Even the libel laws are seldom invoked and afford 
little protection from the deliberate assaults of malicious pens. 
More comprehensive laws it would puzzle the most astute jurist 
to frame. Just as it is impossible to draw a legal line between 
"shilling shockers" and yellow-covered semi-criminal fiction, on 
the one hand, and tales of adventure and bold exploits or of clever 
detective work, so is it impossible to point out where realism of 
the proper kind ends and indecency begins, or where legiti- 
mate controversy closes and blackguardism and truculence 
usurp its place. The utter failure of the California "signature" 
law is a pertinent illustration. This statute was passed in pur- 
suance of a mistaken notion as to the irresponsibility of the 
press. It requires every statement of fact and every expression 
of opinion which reflects on the character or standing of any 
person to be signed with the name of the writer. The theory 
is, of course, that editorial writers and reporters and correspond- 
ents will be more careful and guarded if their names have to be 
appended to their several contributions. In truth, this require- 
ment does not enhance the responsibility of the newspaper in 
the slightest degree. The law of every state holds the proprietor 
responsible for every line which appears in his paper. The 
proprietor is a more conspicuous person in his community than 
any one of his employes. The risks, legal and moral, which he 
is willing to incur his subordinates will hardly shrink from. 
The California press has undergone no change in consequence 
of the new statute, which is either ignored or rendered a mock- 
ery and absurdity by the farcical way in which it is observed. 

The signature system, if rigidly enforced, would have one 
important effect : it would destroy much of the prestige of the 
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press and of the awful authority and mystery of the "we." 
Indeed, the "we" would have to be abandoned for the down- 
right and somewhat egoistical " I." Obscure writers and 
"penny-a-liners," whose qualifications for sitting in judgment 
upon leaders of thought and action are not obvious, would 
adopt a lower key and cultivate the virtue of modesty ; but this 
effect would be temporary. In France, where signed journalism 
is the rule, criticism of great men by small is not less common 
than in the countries where anonymous journalism prevails, and 
the license and irresponsibility of the popular newspapers are 
even more extreme than in the United States ; and is their 
demoralizing and brutalizing influence smaller ? By no means. 
In fine, there is no device which would enable us to lessen 
the tremendous power of the daily newspapers. The great 
majority of people depend on them for most of their informa- 
tion — the raw material of opinion — and for nearly all of their 
ideas. Iteration, assertion, emphasis, and variation are the 
sources of the power exercised, and of these it is impossible to 
get rid. They are of the essence of journalism. Honest and 
high-minded newspapers cannot have too much authority ; for 
we know that when a good cause enlists the hearty support of 
the press, it is certain to triumph, and no one would cripple 
that species of journalism. The other species, unprincipled and 
purely commercial, will continue to inflict incalculable injury till 
the people learn to avoid it as they do a leper and mad brute. 
And here an important point must be accentuated. The sensa- 
tional and semi-criminal newspapers will not be boycotted by the 
average man unless the moral and clean newspapers equal them 
in respect of completeness, comprehensiveness, liveliness, and 
alertness. There is much about the enterprise, audacity, and 
breeziness of the sensational press that makes it stimulating and 
attractive. The honorable press must not yield precedence in 
these particulars. As the London Spectator recently argued, 
journalism must be a mirror of life — of life as it is, in all its 
aspects. It must hold the mirror up to human nature and 
human activity. It should not attempt to expurgate the record 
as fiction is expurgated for the benefit of the young. But, on 
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the other hand, it need not, and ought not, to distort life and 
represent it worse than it is. The beautiful, healthy, heroic, 
noble, and good should be given a prominence commensurate 
with that in which we find them in real life. 

It is right and socially advantageous that the members of 
every liberal profession should magnify their office in society. 
Ideals cannot be too high, provided the effort is to approach 
and realize them. The legal and medical and teaching profes- 
sions dwell with legitimate pride upon the social utility and 
value of their respective services to humanity. But it will be 
universally conceded that the most exalted, fascinating, engross- 
ing, and responsible profession is that of journalism when prac- 
ticed in accordance with the right principles. When it is 
degraded into a trade, the effects are morally disastrous, and 
this degradation all men of light of leading, all ethical teachers, 
all respected and distinguished guides of the public should strive 
to resist. There ought to be more cooperation between these 
elements and the press. The worthy editors should receive 
more encouragement and appreciation, and the unworthy should 
be made to feel the scorn and indignation of the influential 
citizens. Editors ought to be watched and held to a strict 
accountability. They ought to hear from their constituency 
whenever they are guilty of a lapse, injustice, or blunder. 
" Flops," self-stultifications, and violations of fairness and 
decency would be far less frequent if editors knew that hundreds 
of denunciatory letters would pour into their offices. The fear 
of exposure, ridicule, and anger on the part of scores of intelli- 
gent readers would act as a deterrent. When self-contradiction, 
sophistry, lying, and misrepresentation are safe, because unchal- 
lenged, the editors who lack logic or conviction, or both, resort to 
those weapons without hesitation. They would seriously consider 
contemplated sins of commission or omission if a vigilant and 
sharp-sighted constituency were certain promptly to call them to 
task. Public bodies should not hesitate to adopt resolutions of 
censure when a newspaper has been guilty of a flagrant wrong. 
Even the humblest reader should be quick to resent in a " letter 
to the editor" any meanness or offense which outrages his moral 
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sense. The editor may seem "august" behind his "we," but he 
is human, and he is amenable to appeal and influence. He likes 
approbation and dislikes rebuke and criticism. He can be 
taught care and moderation. No single person, no matter how 
highly placed, is a match for the omnipotent editor, but in soli- 
darity there is strength, and he who rightfully takes up the 
cudgels against an editor should be vigorously supported by all 
who sympathize with his protest. 

Sociologists who are profoundly concerned in the formation 
and guidance of public opinion may evolve other means of con- 
trolling that engine and force, the daily press, in the interest of 
righteousness and moral progress, but the great question has 
been neglected so far. Yet what public man, what intelligent 
observer, what active citizen has not had occasion to bless — 
and to curse — the press for its part in modern life ? 

V. S. Yarros. 

Chicago. 



